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To His GRACE 


O H VN 


Duke of Rutland, 
EKxfoHr of the moſt Noble Order 


of the Garter, and CHaNcRLLOR 


' of the Dutchy of Lancaſter. 


Mr Loxp, 


Beg Your Grace's favou rable 
Acceptance of the ſmall en- 
| ſuing Treatiſe, written in 
[ Defence of the Liberty of humane 
Actions, which is a Subject of the 
greateſt Importance, both to Rel:i- 
gion and Civil Society. 

f It cannot but be a Concern to all 
4 ſerious Perſons and Lovers of Vir- 
tue and true Religion, to ſee the 

Aibeiſtical Principles of Fate and 

> Meceſſity [no leſs atheiſtical and ab- 

ſurd than the old Epicurean Hypo- 

theſis of all Things * W 
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" DEDICATION © | 
effected and produced by Chance, 
or by blind undirected Marter and 
Motion, without any intelligent firſt , 
Cauſe or Agent at all] ſo ſtrongly Þ 
pleaded for, and ſo much to prevail 
even amongſt Men of polite Know- 
ledge and good Senſe in other Mat- 
ters; and in an Age wherein Lear- 
ning ſeems to be almoſt at the 
Height, and the Evidence both of 
natural and reveal'd Religion is ſet 
in the cleareſt and moſt unexcep- 
tionable Light, upon demonſtrative 


Principles of natural Philgſaph, and 


a rational Proof of the Truth of the 


Scriptures. 

As it is the peculiar Happineſs of 
the preſent Times, above all prece- 
dent Ages ſince that of the Apoſtles, 
that every Degree of Super/tition | 
(the greateſt Obſtacle to the Know- 
ledge of the Chriſtian Religion) is 
diſcourag'd and confuted; and 
Chriſtianity (which ſuppoſes and is 
founded upon the Truth of natural 
Religion) is defended only by Ori- 

ginal 
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ginal genuine Evidence of Fact, and 
by Arguments of natural Reaſon, 
without Regard to any pretended 
Authority of Men or of Bodies of 
Men; or to what they have deter- 
| min'd by mere pretended Authority 
t- to be the reveal d Will of God, or 
r- q the Rule of reveal'd Truth : So it is 
he 4 a great Unhappineſs, that, inſtead of 
of attending to and making uſe of the 
et rational Means of natural and reli- 
p- gious Knowledge, and exerciſing 
ve the F aculty of the Underſtanding 
id in a free and impartial Search after 
he Truth, Men ſhould abuſe the Liber- 
ty which they have of judging free- 
of ly for themſelves, and wantonly and 
e-  licentiouſly employ their Reaſon to 
Ss, = prove (if that was poſſible) that there 
n is no ſuch Thing as Truth or Reaſon; 
f that the Appearance of Things, to 
our Perception and e 
1d is all Fallacy, and that we are 
s | 2 deceiv'd in the en 
al both of our Senſationand Fudgement. 


'i- | This i 18 s the manifeſt Conſequence 
al | of 
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of the Hypotheſis that humane 


Actions are neceſſary; which, if true, 
ſhews that our perceptive Faculty is 
continually impos'd upon, in our 
fancying that we have a Power of 
acting freely; which, it is as apparent 


that we have, as that we /ee or feel, 


or have any Semſations at all: and on 
the ſame Account, our Judgement 
is no leſs impos'd on, in making a 
Diſtinction betwixt natural and mo- 
ral Evil, between Vertue and Vice, 
Right and Wrong; which, upon 
the Notion of Fatality, have no Di- 
ſtinction but in Mame : all Actions 
(according to this Doctrine) being 
alike intrinſically act or unjuſt, good 
or evil,without any real Difference. 

This Notion likewiſe makes void 
the Obligation of all humane Laws 


(which ſuppoſe the Reality of Hu- 


mane Agency) and renders them ab- 


ſurd, in appointing Rewards and Pu- 


niſhments to prevent evil and to pro- 


mote good Actions, which, according 
to this Scheme, are as neceſſaryasthe 


Fruit- 
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Fruitfulneſs or Barrenneſs of the Sea- 
ſons, or as bodily Sichneſs or Health. 
3 Laſtly, the Notion of Fate takes 


away the Foundation of all religious 
2 Worſhip, by taking from Men the 
Power of paying divine Honours 
and Adoration unto God by Prayer, 
Praiſe and Thankſgiving, which in 
the Nature of them muſt be ſuppo- 

7 ſed to be perſonal and voluntary 
Acts; and which, if 9zechanical and 
* neceſſary, are no more real Worſhip 
or Piety, than the Motions of the 
Elements, of Clacks and Watches, 
or the Pulſation of our Nerves and 
Arteries are ſo. 

But as your Grace is a Lover and 
Encourager ofall uſeful Knowledge, 
2 fol know you to be a Maſter of the 
Subject of humane Liberty, and with 
great Pleaſure I have found you to 
be convinc d of the Unreaſonableneſs 
of the Scheme of the Fatality and 
Meceſſiey of humane Actions, which 
(as I have obſerv d) makes void every 
moral, religious and civil Obliga- 
tion, Your 
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Your race hath been pleaſed to 
favour with your good Opinion, a 
Treatiſe which I wrote on this Sub- 


I doubt not of your Approbatian of | 
this little Piece; which, tho' too 
mean a Preſent to be offer d to Your 
Grace; yet being the beſt Token of 
my Gratitude which at preſent I 
have to offer for the great Favours 
and Benefits beſtow'd upon me by 
Your Grace, in the moit generous 
and engaging Manner, I rely upon 
Your Grace s experienc d Affahility 
and great condeſcending Good els, 
for the Acceptance of it, with the 
ſincere Expreſſion and Aſſurance of 


my being "er it pleaſe Your Grace) 


- 


Tour GRACE'S 


Moſt Obliged and Devoted 
Humble Servant, 


JohN Jackson. 
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Humane Liberty. 


YWELVE Years ago Dr. 
) Clarke wrote Remarks 
upon a Book entituled, 
) A Philoſophical Enquiry 
E concerning humane Liber- 
1 ty ; which is ſuppos'd to 
have been written by A. C. Eſq; inſcrib'd 
the Author of the preſent Diſſertation 
on Liberty and Neceſſity. 

The Doctor in his Remarks anſwer'd 
all the Arguments, which that ingenious 
B Au- 
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Author brought in Defence of an uni- 
verſal Fatality, and of the Neceſſity of 
humane Actions; and propos d ſeveral 
Proofs in the Vindication of the Liberty 
of humane Actions, to which this inge- 
nious Gentleman thought fit to make no 


Reply. 


But now after twelve Vears ſilence, 
and not till after the Death of Dr. Clarke, 
a Diſſertation is publiſh'id on the ſame 
Subject, with ſome Remarks upon the 
late Reverend Dr. Clarke's Reaſoning on 
this Point. 

If the Author had any thing new or 
real to add on this Subject, to what had 
becn offer'd ſo long before, and which 
had been fully conſider'd and reply'd to 
by Dr. Clarke, it would have look'd bet- 


ter to have propos'd it whilſt Dr. Clarke 


was alive, who was above all Men the 
greateſt Maſter of this Argument, and the 


moſt able to have convinc'd this Author 


of the miſchievous Error, and fatal Con- 
ſequence of his Opinion: And his chuſing 
(I hope he will pardon that Expreſſion) 
to defer a Vindication of what had been 
written before, till his learned Opponent 

was 
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} was dead, ſeems to infer that he had not 
ſo good an Opinion of his Cauſe, or of 


his Arguments in defenſe of it, as to 
venture to maintain it againſt ſo able and 


learned an Adverſary: tho yet one who 
was fo great a Lover of Truth, as never 
to take advantage of the Weakneſs of his 


Opponent, or to ſatisfy himfelf with 
merely confuting him by the Superiority of 


> Abilities and Learning; and who always 
endeavour d by the cleareſt and moſt con- 


vincing Reaſons to eſtabliſh what appear d 
to him to be Truth, either by a dire& 
' Demonſtration of it, or by evincing it 
from the manifeſt Abſurdity of the con- 
trary Notion. 

This ingenious Gentleman having col p. 9, 10. 


| lefted from Dr. Clarke's Remarks and o- 
ther Writings, what he ſays are the Fun- 
 damentals from whence all his reaſoning 
| againſt the Neceſſity of humane Actions is 
deduc d, ſays in anſwer to it, that the Doctor P. 11. 


Has only begg d the Queſtion by aſſerting a 
ſelf moving Power in the Soul without 
proving it, and then reaſoning from it as 
granted him. He ſuppoſes (he adds) à ſelf- 


moving Faculty, which'is the Point in dif: 
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pute, and then argues that 'tis not paſſive. 
P.12. In concluſion of his Reply to the Doctor, 

he thinks it undeniably follows, that 

Judgement and Action, ſuch as we are ca- 

pableof, [meaning not Action, but mere 

Paſſiveneſs] cannot juſtly be infer d to 

depend on Principles totally different 
I from each other, as Ae and Pal 
ſtveneſs are. 

That Dr. Clarke did not beg the 
Queſtion, and merely ſuppoſe Fudgement 
and Action to depend on Principles to- 
rally different from each other, is appa- 
rent even from what this Gentleman has 
q collected out of the Doctor's Remarks. 

i The Doctor, to prove his Point, urg'd 
| this Example taken notice of by this Au- 
thor A. C. Eſq; vis. © It appears from 
« ſeveral Promiſes (ſuppoſe) that tis at 
« this Inſtant Ne laſt Judgement of the 
b. « divine Underſtanding, that tis not rea- 
x « ſonable the World ſhould be deſtroy'd 
« this Day. Does it, (ſays the Doctor) 
« follow from thence, that God's %- 


y | 
\ « cal Power of. deſtroying it, is not ex- 


* d actly the ſame this Day, as it will be at 
& any time hercafter?” Now if there is 


\ no 
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9 no neceſſary Connection between ſuch a 
ſinal Judgment, and God's phyſical Power 


of Action; if it does not, (as it plainly 
does not) take away the Poſſibility of di- 
vine Action, or Exertion of divine Power 
in deſtroying the World, then it is by the 


q Doctor truly infer'd, that Zaudging and 


Acting depend on Principles totally dif- 
ferent from each other, contrary to 
A. C's Notion of Neceſſi ity being the 
Spring of both of them; and A. Cs Pre- 
f tence that what we call Action and Paſ- 
L 2 veneſs are really 1 the Es whereby 4 CON- 
| - ; futed. | 
If A. C. who does himſelf 8 
| bor / 2 ppoſe, as I ſhall ſhow, the Truth of 
his Opinion of Fudging and Acting flow- 
7 ing from the ſame Principle of Neceſſity, 
| without proving it at all} could have 
* ſhewn againſt. Dr. Clarke's Example, ei- 


ther that ſuch a final Judgment of the di- 


vine Underſtanding is impoſſible or ab- 
ſurd, or that God cannot finally judge it 
not reaſonable to deſtroy the World to- 
day, without loſing, or being incapable 
of exerting his natural Power of deſtroy- 
ing it to-day ; this wou d have been an 
k | e 
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Anſwer to the Doctor, and the Doctor 
muſt have alleg d ſome other Argument 
to prove his point. But if A. C. is not 
able (as he hath not attempted) to reply 
to that Argument, he ſhould not ſay that 
Dr. Clarke begs the Queſtion, when one 
Proof of it, (amongſt ſeveral which he 
offerd, and of which not one hath yet 
been anfwer d) is left unreply'd to by 
him. Nay, it now appears, that the Ar- 
guments which Dr. Clare had bronght 


for the free Agency of God, for the ſtrict 


and proper Freedom of the divine Actions, 
2 before had been deny'd and tra- 
duc'd as impoſſible, and even Atheiſtical, 
ſee Philoſophical Enquiry concerning 
humane Liberty, p. 59. alſo Cato's Let- 
ters, p. 170,174. and Defenſe of humane 
Liberty, in anſwer to them, p. 7—21.) 
have ſo far convinc'd this ingenious Gen- 
tleman, that he ſays, to deny the firſt 
Cauſe to be an Agent, is 4 Contradictiůon 
i Terms. He therefore aſeribes unto 
God Action ſtrictly ſo calld, and now 

only denies it with reſpect to Man. 
Dr. Clarke then has happily gain'd the 
moſt 9 Point of his Adverſary, I 
hope 


% Eo on 


his phyſical /oco-motive Power and Faculty 
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A hope I may fay, of all the Adverſaries of 
Liberty or Action, and Pleaders for an 
univetſal Neceſſity or Fatality; amongſt 


which, A. C. is, I think, the moſt con- 


| ſiderable : and therefore I hope his Ex- 
= ample and Conviction may be the means 
of the Conviction of others, and bring 


them to acknowledge that God is ſtrictly 

and properly an Agent in the Creation of 
the World, and conſequently in the Go- 
eee of it by his Providence. This 
{ is the firſt and moſt fundamental Article 


both of natural and reveal d Religion. 


The Inftance alleg'd by Dr. Clarke to 


: prove judging and ac ling to be totally dif- 
7 ferent in God, may be apply'd to, and 
: will prove the ſame with reſpect to Man. 


: Suppoſe then that tis the laſt Judgement 
of A. Cs Underſtanding, that it is not 
- reaſonable for him to go a hunting this 


Day, (being, ſuppoſe Sunday) does it fol- 


ws from thence that his natural Power 
of going a hunting is not exactly the fame 
this Day as it will be to-morrow, or any 
time hereafter > How does his Judgement 
of the Unfitneſs of the thing take away 
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of doing it? And how by thinking it not 
reaſonable to move, is he thereby com- 
pell'd to fit ſtill} With whatever Force 
this Argument proves that there is no 
Connection between Approbation and 
Action with reſpect to God, it proves 
with equal Force the ſame thing with 
reſpect to Men. | 

The Connection of Ideas which form 
the Argument is exactly the ſame in 
both reſpects ; and let A. C. try if he can 
ſhew that there is any Difference in it, 
when apply'd to divine, and when to Hu- 
mane Judgement and Action. And if this 
Argument has convinc'd A. C. that with 
reſpect to God Action is not neceſſarily 
connected with, and determin'd by the 
laſt Fudgement of the Underſtanding, it 
ought by Parity of Reaſon to convince 
him that they are not neceſlarily connected 


in Man; and that as Neceſſity of Judge- 


ment docs not make God a merely paſſive 
Being, and take away his Agency, ſo nei- 
ther can it make Man a merely paſſive 

Being, or take away his Agency. 
There are beſides the foregoing Ex- 
ample many other Arguments urg'd by 
2 Dr. 
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Dr. Clarke to demonſtrate directly the free 
| ; | of God, and which, as A. C. in- 
genuouſly owns, prove, that to deny the 
= firſt Cauſe to be an Agent, is a Contra- 
= diftion in Terms. 
1 ſhall now ſhew A. C. that Dr. Clarke 
brought other Proof for humane Liberty 
of Action alſo, which he has thought fit 
to take no notice of, but which ought to 
L | be reply d to by him; and that the Doctor 
was really far from begging, as A. C. 
» =» alleges, the Point in queſtion. | 
> Towardsthe End of the Remarks, (p. 42, 
43.) the Doctor draws up for him the 
* Sum of what had been ſaid into one Ob- 
jection, to which the Doctor ſays, © if 
c he can give a clcar and diſtin& Anſwer, 
: after the manner of one who ſincercly 
 & ſeeks after the Truth this whole 
Matter may then poſſibly deſerve to be 
1 4 & reconſider d.“ 
e Man either has within himſelf a 
HPrinciple of Action, properly ſpcak- 
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e © © ing, that is, a /e/f-moving Faculty, a 
Principle or Power of beginning Mo- 

* “tion; or hc has not.“ 
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If he has within himſelf ſuch a Prin- 
5 ciple, then he is a free, and not a ne- 
“ ceſſary Agent. For every neceſſary A- 
« gent is mov'd neceſſarily by ſomething 
c elſe; and then that which moves it, 
* not the thing itſelf which is mov'd, is 
* the true, and only Cauſe of the Ac- 
«fon. 
6e If Man has not withm himſelf a 
© Principle or Power of Se/f-motion, then 
« eyery Motion and Action of Man is 
« ſtrily and properly produc'd by the 
« Effciency of ſome extrinſic Cauſe : 
** which Cauſe muſt be either what we u- 
* ſually call the Motive or Reaſon, upon 
*© which a Man acts; or elſe it muſt be 
* ſome inſenſible ſubtle Matter, or ſome 
* other Being or Subſtance making an 
* Impreſſion upon him.” 
If the Reaſons or Motzves upon 
c which a Man acts, be the immediate and 
< efficient Cauſe of the Action; then ei- 
ther abſtract Notions, ſuch as all Rea- 
fans and Motives are, have a real Hub- 
* ſiſtence, that is, are themſelves Sub. 
e ftances ; or elſe that which has itſelf 
* no real Subſiſtence, can put a Body in- 
cc to 
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n c will prove that he probably, nay, that 
Cc _ ©« hecertninly has it. 
e And that A. C. may not think to avoid 
n _ the Force of this Argument by his having 
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to Motion: either of which is mani: 
feſtly abſurd.” 

« If inſenſible ſabtle Matter, or any 
other Being or Subſtance continually 
making Impreſſion upon a Man, be the 
immediate and efficient Cauſe of his 
acting; then the Motion of that ſubtle 
Matter or Subſtance muſt be caus'd by 
ſome other Subſtance, and the Motion 
of that by ſome other, till at laſt we 
arrive at a free Agent; and then Liber- 
ty is a poſſible thing; and then Man 
poſſibly may have Liberty: and if he 
may poſſibly have it, then Experience 


now yielded to Part of it, namely, that 
n God is a free Agent; I ſhall farther pro- 
d pooſe to his Conſideration the diſtin& Rea- 
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ſoning of Dr. Clarke for the Poſſibility 


7 _ and Reality of the Communication of 
. Liberty unto Man: 


In the tenth Propoſition of his Demon- 


If | Hos of the Being and Attributes of 
So, (p. 136—141. ſecond Edition) the 
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6e If he has within himſelf ſuch a Prin- 
ciple, then he is a free, and not a ne- 
« ceſſary Agent. For every neceſſary A- 
e gent is mov d neceſſarily by ſomething 
< elſe; and then that which moves it, 
* not the thing itſelf which is mov'd, is 
* the true, and only Cauſe of the Ac- 
fe Fon. 

6e If Man has not within himſelf a 
C Principle or Power of Self motion, then 
« eyery Motion and Action of Man is 
« ſtrictly and properly produc'd by the 
“% Efficiency of ſome extrinſic Cauſe : 
** which Cauſe muſt be either what we u- 
* ſually call the Motive or Reaſon, upon 
*© which a Man acts; or elſe it muſt be 
“ ſome inſenſible ſubtle Matter, or ſome 
* other Being or Subſtance making an 
*< Impreſſion upon him.” 

If the Reaſons or Motzves upon 
** which a Man acts, be the immediate and 
< efficient Cauſe of the Action; then ei- 
ther abſtract Notions, ſuch as all Rea- 
« fons and Motives are, have a real Sub- 
© ſiſtence, that is, are themſelves Sub. 
* ances ; or elſe that which has itſelf 
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* to Motion: either of which is mani: 
* < feſtly abſurd.” 

« If inſenſible ſabtie Matter, or any 
other Being or Subſtance continually 
making Impreſſion upon a Man, be the 
immediate and efficient Cauſe of his 
acting; then the Motion of that ſubtle 
Matter or Subſtance muſt be caus d by 
c (ome other Subſtance, and the Motion 
of that by ſome other, till at laſt we 
7 © arrive at a free Agent; and then Liber- 
( ty is a poſſible thing; and then Man 
> © poſlibly may have Liberty: and if he 
& may poſſibly have it; then Experience 
« will prove that he > probably, nay, that 
« he certniniy has it.” 

And that A. C. may not think to avoid 
the Force of this Argument by his having 
now yielded to Part of it, namely, that 
God is a free Agent; I ſhall farther pro- 
poſe to his Conſideration the diſtinct Rea- 
ſoning of Dr. Clarke for the Poſſibility 
and Reality of the Communication of 
— _ Liberty unto Man: | 
In the tenth Propoſition of his Demon- 
if 1 ration of the Being and Attributes of 
God, (p. 136—141: ſecond Edition) the 
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Doctor thus argues. As a Power of 


beginning Motion (or Liberty) is not 


in itſelf an impoſſible thing; becauſe 


it muſt of neceſſity be in the fupreme 
Cauſe; ſo neither is it impoſſible to 
be communicated to created Beings. 


The. Reafon is plain; becaufe. no 


Powers arc impoſſible to be cammuni. 
cated, but only thoſe which imply 
Self- Exiſtence and abſolute Indepen- 
dency.— I know the Maintainers of 
Fate arc very :confident, that a Power 
of beginning Motion, is nothing leſs 
than being really independent, or being 
able to act independently from any ſupe- 
rior Cauſe. But this is only a childifh 
trifting with Words; for a Power of 
acting independently in this /enfſe; com- 
municated at the Pleaſure of the ſu- 
preme Cauſe, and continued only du- 
ring the ſame good Pleaſure, is no 
more a real and abſolute Independen- 
cy, than the Power of exiſting— or 
than the Power of being conſcious, or 
any other Power whatſoever, can be 
ſaid to imply Independency. In reality, 
tis altogether as hard to conceive how 
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Conſtionſneſs, or the Power of Per- 
ception ſhould be communicated to a 
created Being, as how the Power of 
Self-motion ſhou'd be (o———-yet no 
Man doubts but that he himfelf,, and 
all others, have truly a Power of Per- 


© ner (however hard it may be to con- 
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ccive, as to the manner of it; yet 
ſince, as has been now prov'd, it can 
never be ſhown to be impoſſible and 
exprefily contradictory, that a Power 


ted) I fuppoſe no conſidering Man can 
doubt but that he actually has alfo a 


Power of gef motion. For the Argu- 


ments drawn from continual Expe- 


rience and Obſervation, to prove that 
we have ſuch a Power, are ſo ſtrong, 
that nothing leſs than a ſtrict Demon- 
ſtration that the thing is abſolutely im- 
poſlible, and implics an expreſs Con- 
tradition, can make us in the leaft 
doubt that We have it not. We have 
all the ſame Experience, the ſame 


Marks and Evidence exactly of our ha- 


ung really a Power of Self-morzon ; ;asthe 
< rigideſt 


4 
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“ figideſt Fataliſt cou'd poſſibly contrive 
« to require, if he was to make a Sup- 
&« poſition of a Man's being endued with 
e that Power. There is no one thing 
« which ſuch a Man can imagine ought 
« to follow from the Suppoſition of Li- 
ce berty, which every Man does not now 
4 as much feel, and actually experience 
« in himſelf, as it can poſſibly be ima- 
« gin'd any Man wou'd do, ſuppoſing the 


thing were true. Wherefore to affirm, 


« notwithſtanding all this, that the Spi- 
« tits by which a Man moves the Mem- 
«. bers of his Body, and ranges the 
«© Thoughts of his Mind, are themſelves 


_« mov'd wholly by Air, or ſubtler Mat- 


« ter inſpird into the Body; and that 
« again by other external Matter, and 
«.{o on; as the Wheels of a Clock are 
ce mov d by the Weights, and thoſeW eights 
« by Gravitation, and ſo on; without a 


% Man's having the leaſt Power, by any 


Principle within himſelf, to think any 
« one Thought, or impel his own Spi- 
c rits, in order to move any Member of 
cc his Body: All this is ſo contrary to 


Experience, and the Reaſon of things, 


<< that 
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that unleſs the Idea of Self-motion were 
in itſelf as evidently and clearly a Con- 
* tradiftion, as that two and two ſhou'd 
* make fifteen ; a Man ought to be a- 
ſham'd to talk at that rate. Nay, a 
Man of any conſiderable Degree of 
Modeſty, would even in that caſe be 
almoſt tempted rather to doubt the 
Truth of his Faculties, than venture 
boldly to aſſert one ſo intolerable an 
Abſurdity, merely for the avoiding of 
another. There are ſome indeed, who 
denying Men the Power of beginning 
Motion, would yet ſeem in ſome man- 
ner to account for their Actions, by 
allowing them a Power of determz- 
ning Motion. But this alſo is a mere 
ludicrous trifling with Words ; for if 


that Power of determining Motion be 


no other in a Man, than that which is 
in a Stone of reflecting a Ball one cer- 
tain way; this is juſt nothing at all: 
But if he has a Power of determining 
the Motion of his Spirits any Way, 4s 
he himſelf pleaſes ; this is in all reſpects 
the very ſame as the Power of begin- 
ning Motion.” 

Thus 
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16 A VINDICATION 
Thus much being ſaid with reſpe& to 
Dr. Clarke, and to ſhew that A. C's Re- 
marks upon the Doctor's Reaſoning on 
this Point are far from being any juſt Re- 
ply to what the Doctor offer d againſt the 
Philoſophical Enquiry concerning hu- 
mane Liberty, which A. C. has underta- 
ken now to defend : I ſhall proceed to 2 

examine the remaining Part of A. C's 
Diſſertation, wherein he endeavours to 
demonſtrate all humane Actions to be 
neceſſary, or that Man is not an Agent 
ſtrictly and properly ſpeaking ; but that, 
P.13. as he expreſſes it, the Action of the Soul © 
is a neceſſarily determin'd, and immediate 
Conſequence of the laſt Fudgment of the 
Underſtanding. In order to come to a 

Demonſtration of his Notion, he premi- 

ſes ſeveral Obſervations. 

pi. It ſeems ſtrange to him, that this Sub. 
fect which hath been ſo long and learned- 
ly controverted, ſhou'd have receiud no 
Demonſtration convincing enough to gait 
univerſal Aſſent to either ſide of the 
Queſtion, is Man an Agent or Patient ? 
As if it was ſo ſtrange, that a demonſtra- 
ble Truth ſhou'd not gain univerſal Aſſent. 
8 The 
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of HUMANE LIBERTY. 


The Truth of humane Liberty has 
gain d as univerſal an Aſſent in all Ages 
as any controverted Truth ever did. 
This is ſhewn at large in a Treatiſe writ- 
ten in Defence of humane Liberty, and 
in anſwer to GO" Letters on that Sub- 
ec. 
5 There have been thoſe who deny'd the 
I * Agency of God, yet A. C. admits it 


$ 
> to be a Demonſtration. 
ehe Being and Attributes of God have 
" been deny'd, yet they are ſtrictly demon- 
= rable. And the Obligation of the Wor- 
chip of one God only, in oppoſition to 
„% IJdolatry, has been deny'd, yet that is 
> al ſo demonſtrable. So that it is nothing 
= new or ſtrange, that a Truth which is e- 
i. monſtrable, and of the greateſt moment 
too, ſhou'd be diſputed or deny'd, whilſt 
„the Corruption of humane Nature is ſo 
4. great, and Prejudices proceeding from 
1, vicious Affections are ſo ſtrong and hard 
i, to be overcome by any Conviction. 
ho 3 But A. C. intimates that Men's gene- 


t? 1 rally aſſenting to the ſide of the Queſtion, 
EU 1 that Man is an Agent, is owing to their 
If, not examining the Point, and judging for 
he D them- 


us 
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v. 2. themſelves in the Love of Truth; but ſr- 


ting down content with an implicit Faith. 
But ſurely (adds he) th Deity hath not 


inveſted us with the Faculty of reaſoning, © 
to lie dormant, bitt that it might be exer- | 
cis d in the Search after Truth; and 1 


believe it more laudable to fail in thut 


Purſuit, than ſlaviſhly to arquieſte in © 


the umexamin'd Opinions of others. AV 


this is well and rightly faid ; and I deſire 


Jeave, by the way, to form from this Ob- 


fervation an Argument or two in De. 1 


fenfe of humane Liberty. 


A. C. fays very truly that Cod has 2 3 
ven Man'the'Faculty of Reaſon to be « * 


ercisd in the Scarch after Truth; and, 1 
add, to be the Law and Rule of his Ace 
tions, chat they may Be conformable to 
Truth and Right, —_ 

But that evidently can be no Law or Rule, 
which it is not in our Power to obſerve or 


keep. And this ingenious Author Cans 1 


not reaſonably upon his Notion, affirm 
that God deſign'd that humane Reaſon 
ſhou d- be exercis'd in the Search after 
Truth, unkefs God has put it in eyet 
Man's own Power and free Choice to 
exerciſe 
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- RN exerciſe his reaſoning Faculty in this 


© Scarch. Tis certain, that every Man 
does not thus exerciſe his reaſoning Fa- 
X culty ; and if all are under Compulſion 
in the uſe of it, then they who do not 
uſe it in the Search after Truth, are not 
only without Blame; but the Motives 
which compel them to let their reaſoning 
Faculty lie dormant and unexercis d, be- 
ing the Power and Work of God acting 
4 upon the Mind by ſecond Cauſes, and 
under which the Mind is paſhive ; tis 
hence evident that God did not inveſt 
them with the Faculty of Reaſon, that it 
might be exercis d in the Search of Truth; 
but that on the contrary, God inveſted 
many with the reaſoning Faculty, that 
they might not exerciſe it in the Search 
after Truth. 


So that tis infallibly certain, that the 


great Truth which A. C. hath aſſerted, 
vill not hold upon any other Foundation 
than the Suppoſition of Men's having it 
in their own Choice and Power to exer- 


3 ciſe their Reaſon in the Search. after 
Truth, for which purpoſe God gave it to 


them. And it is undoubtedly the Fault, 


D 2 not 
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not of God's Creation, as the antient Fa- 
taliſts ſuppos d; but of the humane Will, 
that Men do not exerciſe their Reaſon as 


they ought, in an impartial Search after 


Truth, and acting agrecably to it. 


2. Man wou'd be in vain inveſted with * 


Reaſon, if it was not in his Power to uſe 
it in the Direction of his Actions, or if 
he cou d not freely exert himſelf in Ac- 
tions conformable to right Reaſon. 


Reaſon wou'd be of little benefit, if 


they who are endued with it cou'd not 
of themſelves apply it to the Conduct of 


their Actions. If God by himſelf, or bß 


ſecond Cauſes, as A. C's Notion ſuppo- | 


ſes, really was the Doer of what we call 


the Actions of Men; then tis evidently © 


all one with reſpect to theſe Actions, 
whether Men are inveſted with the Facul- 
ty of Reaſon or not. They might be ex- 


actly what they arc, if Man had no Rea- 


fon at all; and Men are no more really 
concern'd in their own Actions, than 
Clocks and Watches arc in their own 
Motions. | 
Farther, it is the greateſt Abſurdity to 
ſuppoſe that God ſhou'd give unto-Men 
19 2 10 
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ſo noble a Faculty as that of Reaſon, by 
& which the Mind is capable of performing 
the braveſt and beſt Actions; that he 
ſhou'd illuminate their Minds with this 
heavenly Light, to cnable them to ſee the 
1 Perfections of his Power, Wiſdom, and 
& ® Goodneſs; and yet that he ſnou d not put 
fit in their power to imitate his divine 
—Peerfections, in doing always Actions 
2 which their Reaſon tells them are right 
and good: But that on the contrary, he 
ſhould by other Cauſes, which are not 
in their power, forcibly draw them to 
act [if that can be call'd Action, which 
is mere Paſiveneſs) contrary to the Light 
and Dictates of their Reaſon, and the 
Truth of things which they ſee and 
know. It is plainly more rational that 
God ſhou'd not have given to Men Rea- 
2 ſon at all; unleſs cither by his over- 
2 ruling Power their Actions ſhou'd always 
be made conformable to it, as his own 
Actions invariably are; and ſo the natu- 
ral Evils of Life, which proceed from 

7 the Abuſe of it, be prevented : Or elſe, 
to ſince humane Actions are not always rea- 
en ſonable, the Unreaſonableneſs of them 
10 ? ſhou'd 


22 
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ſhou'd flow (not from the divine irre- 
ſiſtable Power, but) from Men's free 
Choice, and ſo they be accountable to 
God for them. And 'tis infinitely ab- 
furd to ſuppoſe that God, who in his own 
perſonal Actions always does that which 
is agrecable to the Truth and Reaſon of 
things, ſhou'd by his immediate Power, 
or by ſecond Caules, compel Men to do 
what is contrary to them : This evident- 
ly makes God (who is a perfect Being) 
inconſiſtent with himſelf, which is a 
Contradiction. | 
Therefore if A. C. who wants no A- 
bilities or Penetration, where Prejudice 
is not in the way, had conſider'd well 
and impartially the Nature of humane 
Reaſon, he might have ſeen that liberty 
of acting was a direct Conſequence of it. 
Reaſon and Liberty are eſſentially con- 
nected in the divine Mind ; and becauſe 
God is the moſt perfect in Reaſon, he is 
alſo thereby the moſt perfect in Power, 


or Liberty of Action: And Reaſon ſo 


naturally infers Liberty in the humane 


Mind, that without Liberty, Reaſon is 


in vain, as I have ſhewn, and the in- 
veſting 
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veſting Men with it in their preſent Cir- 
cumſtances, evidently abſurd. Nay, in 
one reſpect, Reaſon and Liberty are but 
one; for tho Reaſon does not neceſſari- 


iy infer a Power over our bodily Motions 


and external Actions, yet Reaſon pro- 
ceeds from a Power of the Mind, where- 


by it attends to, reflects upon, compares, 
| abſtraifs and compounds Ideas within it; 


| F | and all thefe are interna! Actions, and 


. 
Whence the moſt reafonable thinking 


4 Men in all Ages Have always thought the 


Faculty of Nen ro be a direct Proof of 


| | Fes Ao [gency. 


TO conclude this Argument drawn 


from the Author's Obſervation ; as Rea- 
ſon demonſtratively infers free Agency, 
2 fo it is, I think, ttue, that Senſation in- 
fers a leſſer Degree of Agency, which we 
: call Spontaneity, and belongs to Animals 


not endued with Reaſon. And as every 


| | Animal endued with Life and Senſation 
L has ſome degree of Liberty of acting; ſo 


Nan has a greater degree of Agency F291 
© Brutes,, only as being inveſted with that 
I Kean which they have not, and propor- 

tionably 


A VINDICATION 
tionably to it: and God has the moſt 
perfect Liberty, ſuperior to that of every 
Creature, becauſe he is perfect in Rea. 
fon, which they are not. For the true 
and perfect Liberty of a rational Agent 
conſiſts (not in being able to act with In- 
difference and equal Inclination, upon 
reaſonable or unreaſonable Motives, which 
is abſurd z and I wonder that the Main- 
tainers of Neceſſity and Fate ſnou d uni- 
verſally fall into ſo plain an Error, as to 
think ſo, but) in having a clear and per- 
fect View of the Nature of things, with a 
Power of Action, and being influenc'd 
by no other Motives to act, but the Na- 


ture of the things themſelves. Sec De- 
fenſe of Humane ran: P. 21, 22, 23, 


24. 


the Freedom of Agency is always propor- 
tionable to the Degree of Reaſon with 
which the Mind is endued in every Ac- 
tion : and we may with Certainty con- 
clude, that God, who is himſelf an Agent, 
(as A. C. ſays rightly is Demonſtratiom 
and is moſt perfectly ſo, as being moſt 
perfect in the Faculty of Reaſon, has alſo 
: | made 


Whence it nndertiably fallow, that 


„ 
2 A 
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made Man, whom he hath inveſted with 
the Faculty of Reaſon in his Proportion, 
an Agent; but he is leſs perfect than God 
in his Agency, proportionably to the 
leſſer Degree of Reaſon, with which his 
imperfect Nature is inveſted. 

J I procced to the patticular Examina- 
tion of the reſt of the Obſervations 


ſtrating the Neceſſity of humane Actions. 
- He fays, the Soul is apparently paſſive 
in Senfation. This no one denies; be- 
cauſe outward Objects, and inward bo- 
dily Motions, immediately and inſtanta- 
neouſly affect the Soul thro the Organs 
of Senſe and animal Spirits within, with- 
| I out our being able to hinder the Im- 
pireſſion of them. So far the Soul is 
, RF paſſive. But this Senſation is not Action, 
is quite different from it: and even Sen- 
| E [ation in one reſpect is the Effect of ill 
and Choice; in that it is in every one's 
power to apply their Senſes to this or to 
that Object, or not apply them; and 
alſo to apply them more or leſs to 
any Object: This Application and At- 
k tention is as apparently a free Act, as the 
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= which A. C. offers, in order to his demon- 


E mere 
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mere Senſation of any Object, when the 

Senſes are apply'd to it, is neceſſary. ; 

But A. C. talks very unlike a Meta- 

phyſician in his giving an Account of the 8 

Paſſiveneſs of Senſation ; he ſays, it is 

the immediate Reſult of an Objects af- * 

fecting the Soul; which Affection in 

any Inſtant of Time is as inevitably de- 5 

termin d in regard to its Manner, as the 

p. 4. Modes of Matter. What being as in- 

evitably determin d in regard to its Man- 

ner, as the Modes of Matter, means, is 

not eaſy to be underſtood. I ſhall leave 

this ingenious Writer to explain himſelf 

at leiſure ; only obſerving that the Man- 

| ner of any Senſation does not depend 

merely upon the Mode of the objective 

| Matter acting upon the Senſe, but very 

| much upon the Diſpoſition of the Organ 

which receives the Impreſſion of it. But 

the Proof of his Argument is very extra- 
ordinary indeed; he ſays, that to deny it, 

were to aſſert that two Particles f 

Matter might be in the ſame Place at "| 
the ſame Time: and thus A. C. thinks he 

c has demonſtrated that the Soul is paſſiuve 
| in Senſation. But ſuch Demonſtrations 7 
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will never convince a Man that knows 
any thing of Demonſtration. He had 
much better have taken the Point for 
granted (which no body wou'd have diſ- 
i puted with him) that the Soul is paſſive 
in Senſation, than go about to prove it by 
ga Demonſtration ex abſurdo, which will 
- Z as well demonſtrate any thing elſe as his 
” > Poſition ; and which Poſition, tho in it- 
1 1 © ſelf indiſputable, by his prepoſterous way 
of Proof, may be liable to be controverted 
S > with him. For to deny his Aſſertion of, 
and Argument for the Paſſtveneſs of Sen- 
H ation, is no more to aſſert that two 
- i Particles of Matter might be in the ſame 
d Place at the ſame Time, than the deny- 
'c A ing any other thing is to aſſert it. Such 
Y *ÞF Reaſoning as this was not indeed fit to 
n 2 have been offer'd to Dr. Clarke. 
it From Senſation, A. C. goes on to the P. 4. 


Faculty of Reflection, and ſays, that the 
t, Soul is paſſroe in Reflection may be prov'd 
pf 7 from its being the immediate Conſequence 
it of paſt Senſations affecting the Soul — 
1e Reflection is in reality no other than Con- 
ve eh. which when tis exercisd a- 
ns | t material Objects, is term d Senſa- 
11 : E 3 tion; 
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tion; and when on Ideas, Reflettion. if © 
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this Proof that the Soul is paſſive in 1 
Refleflion was defectiue, an Appeal to 
each Individual's Experience will be a 
Demonſtration to him. Does any one 
voluntarily recall into his Mind Ideas * 
that deſtroy his Quiet? Do they not 
forcibly obtrude on him? Or can he at © 
pleaſure exchange a Train of diſtractinmg 
Thoughts for a Succeſſion of ſuch as wit 
afford him Delight ? If not, adieu 
Freedom of Reflection. All this looks ſome- 1 
what plauſible, and yet every Part of it is 
either directly falſe, or mere quibble, or 
nothing to the purpoſe. Therefore on 
the direct contrary to A. Cs Reaſoning, 
it may be prov'd that the Soul is 2 
paſſive in Reflection, becauſe it is not 
the immediate Conſequence of paſt Sen- 
{ations affecting the Soul. I do not be. 
lieve that A. C. immediately reflects on 
every Object which ſtrikes his Senſes; 1 
am ſure tis in his power not to do it. 
How many Objects ſtrike our Senſes 
without our ever refleting on them ? 
And whenever we reflect on any Object 
or Senſation, it is a voluntary Act of the 

Mind? 
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Mind; and we dwell upon the Object, 
and reflect more or leſs, as we pleaſe 3 


and in many Caſes we act without any 


Reflection at all. A Man muſt know 
little of his own Nature, or of the Work- 
ings of his own Mind, that does not per- 
ceive that Senſation and Reflet7:on pro- 
ceed from different Cauſes, and are very 


different Powers of the Mind. 


He feels Senſations from the Impreſſion 
of Objects without, and from Motion 
within, without having any power not to 
feel them: here he is paſſive, and cannot 
but think ſo. But when he reflects upon 
any Objects or Ideas, he voluntarily keeps 
the Objects or Ideas fix'd upon his Senſes, 
or his Mind, which otherwiſe wou'd be 
gone, and be ſucceeded by others. He 


: [; deliberately views and conſiders them ; 


compares them with other Objects and 
Ideas, abſtracts or compounds them, and 
forms by the power of his Underſtanding 
Ideas in his Mind, which reſemble no- 
thing from without ; and makes Inferen- 
ces and Concluſions from them. This 
Exerciſe and Work of the Mind is as cvi- 
dently voluntary, as that the Senſations 

of 
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of it are not voluntary. 'Tis evident that 
we can, and do by our Mill, or a volun- 
tary Exertion of our Mind, without be- 
ing affected immediately by any Object 
from without, recall out of our Memo- 
ries, and preſent to our Minds afreſh at 
pleaſure, Ideas whoſe Objects or Ideatums 
are no more; and reflect upon them more 
or leſs, without ſuffering our Senſes to in- 
terrupt us by other Objects; or the ani- 
mal Spirits within, to excite and preſent 
other Ideas to us. And this Reflection 4 
is quite different from Senſation ; it is 
not exercis d upon external Objects, or 
any material Impreſſions, but on abſtract 4 
Ideas within: and tho Conſciouſneſs muſt 
go along with it, yet tis a different Mode 
of Conſciouſneſs from that which is pro- 
perly Senſation, and hath a different 
Spring and Origin. 2 

And altho' ſome Objects without, or 
Ideas excited by the Spirits in the Mind 
within, will cauſe the Mind to reflect 
more ſuddenly and immediately upon 
them, than other ſome ; and upon Re- 
flection raiſe a quick Senſe of Pleaſure or 
Pain : yet no reaſonable Man's Expe- 
„ 2 rience 
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rience can tell him that this is a Demon- 
ration that the Soul is paſſrve in Re- 
flettion. Men perpetually do recall vo- 


luntarily into their Minds, Ideas that 
deſtroy their Quiet, as well as thoſe which 
excite Pleaſure in them. That which 
deccives A. C. is, that, becauſe the Pain 


which naturally attends Reflection on 


= ſome ſort of Ideas, irreſiſtably affects the 


Mind, when it reflects upon them; there- 
fore he imagines the Mind is paſſive in. 
the Reflection, as well as in the Pain at- 


1 tending it: which is juſt the ſame as ar- 
guing, that becauſe, if I open my Eyes 


when the Sun ſhines, I cannot help ſeeing 
Light; therefore I cannot help opening 
my Eyes, or have no power to ſhut them. 

The Truth is; that the Mind volunta- 
rily recalls the Ideas, or reflects upon 


them; and how ſoever diſtracting or diſſa- 


tisfy ing ſome Ideas may naturally be, 
when reflected on, the Mind has a power 
to lay them aſide, or to exchange them 
for others; and by attending well to 


them, and comparing them with other 
2 Ideas can abate, and by degrees remove 


from them that Pain or Unealineſs, which 
| is 


a; 
"at 
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is apt otherwiſe to attend them. Do not 
many, by Reaſon and Confederation, o- 


vercome the diſtracting Uneaſineſs which. 


Ideas of Hatred or Love; &c. often oc- 
calion? And howbeit, when the Mind 


is habituated to reflect upon any ſort of 


Ideas, they will more forcibly obtrude 
themſelves upon it than others, to which 
it is not ſo much uſed; yet as this Habit 
of attending to particular Ideas is always 
contracted by the Mind by degrees, and 


voluntarily ; fo by degrees the Mind can 


deveſt itſelf of the Habit, weaken the 
Force of the Ideas, and keep them at as 
a great diſtance from it, and voluntarily 


admit or exclude them with as much eaſe, 


and as much at pleaſure, as any other 
Ideas. And if this was not ſo, how 
comes it that the ſame kind of Ideas, 


which affect the Senſes without, or the: 
animal Spirits within, with the ſame. 7 


Quickneſs and Force at one time as at an- 


other, do not caule the ſame Senſation: 


in the Mind, or upon Reflection, always 


excite the ſame degree of Pleaſure, or of 


Pain? No Account can, I think, be 
given of this, but that the Mind by vo- 
luntary 
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luntary Attention and Conſideration, and 


| | having other Ideas ready at Command to 


compare with them, or fo oppoſe to 
them, rebates their Force, or alters the 


I manner of their Impreſſion. 


Therefore A. C's arguing intcrrogato- 


rily, Does any one voluntarily recall into 
his Mind Ideas that deſtroy his Quiet? 
Do they not forcibly obtrude on him? Or 
= can he at pleaſure exchante a Train of 


3 Aiſtracting Thoughts, for a Succeſſion of 


= ſuch as will afford him Delight? is all 


2 mere Quibble and Fallacy. All Reflee- 
tion is at firſt voluntary in the Mind en- 
"X dued with Reaſon; but by long and 
anxious Thinking, or bodily Diſorders, 


* ; {ome Objects may ſo diſtract and weaken 
the Mind, that as the Ideas will force 


| _® themſelves upon it, ſo the Mind may 
have little or no Power to prevent the 
Z Diſtraction naturally in particular Cir- 
cumſtances attending Reflection on them. 
I This is the Caſe of Madneſs and Melan- 


choly, wherein Men loſe their reaſoning 


Faculty, and conſequently, Liberty of 


Action: the ſame may be caus d by a 


Fever; and in a leſſer Degree is conſe- 


F quent 
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quent to all unreaſonable Habits. But 


what ſort of a Reaſoner is he, who ſhall 2 


from ſuch Caſes argue, that Men are uni- 
verſally paſſive in their Reflections? that 
when we have no unnatural Diſorder of 
Spirits, no unreaſonable Habits z and 
have the Uſe of Reaſon, and are cool in 
our Thoughts and Tempers, that then 


we are paſſive in our Reflections; that all 
our deliberate Studies and Exerciſes f 


Mind, and Attention to the Buſineſſes of 
Life, are farc d upon us, like the Diſtrac- 


tions of Madneſs, or the Ravings of Per- 
ſons in a Fever, or the unnatural, irra- 2 


tional Pleaſures of Fools and Ideots? And 
becauſe Men cannot in all Circumſtances, 
and under all Diſpoſitions of Mind ex- | 
change at pleaſure their Ideas, that they 
cannot in any: and that Men in their 
Senſes, and acting with the moſt delibe- 2 


rate Reaſon, have no more Liberty or 4 


Power over their Actions, than Fools or 
Madmen. This is ſtrictly A. C's Reaſo- 3 
ning, and this is his Demonſtration; but 


Whether it is any thing like Demonſtra- 


tion, or even the Reaſoning of a ſober and 


thinking Man, every intelligent Reader 
may judge. From 
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From Reflection A. C. proceeds to con- 
ſider the Nature of reaſoning and judging; P. 6. 7. U 
and having premis d that the Soul is paſſi ue 
in reaſoning and judging, by which he 
means, in forming by its reaſoning Fa- 
culty a Judgment of things, which no 
body denies, (ſince no one can help judging 
that to be true or falſe, which appears to 
his Underſtanding to be true or falſe; any 
more than a Man can avoid ſeeing that to 
be blue, which he ſees is blue.) 

He comes next to the Proof of his 
main Propoſition, and ſays, He will en- P. 13. 
Ad deavour to demonſtrate that the Action 
of the Soul is a neceſſarily determin d, 

and immediate Conſequence of the laſt 
2 Zudgement of the Underſtanding. 
= His Demonſtration is founded upon the 

'* Hypotheſis hat the Soul is acted upon by p. 13; 
laeas, as Matter is by Matter, He 
proves his Hypotheſis thus; vs. 

1. Matter is capable of receiving different P. 4, 14. 
Modes, ſo is the Soul various Aﬀettions. 
How this is any thing to the purpoſe, I 

2 cannot ſce; ſo 1 pals on to his ſecond 
” en, which is : 
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2. A Particle of Matter, tho it ad- 
mits of various Modes, 1s identically the 
ſame Subſtance; fo is the Soul notwiths 
ſtanding its receiving of A _ 
tions. | 

This being juſt as much tojidiog to 
Demonſtration of the Point as the firft 
Propoſition, I go on to his third. 

3. Matter wou'd remain in one deter- 
mind Mode, if no other Part of Matters 
were apply d to alter it; ſo wou'd the Soul 
be perpetually employ'd by one Affection, 
unleſs ſome intervening Idea diuerted ts 
Operation. 

The firſt Part of this Propolition is n A 
true; for Gad, or any ſpiritual Agent, 
as the humane Soul, can alter the Modes 
of Matter immediately, without the Ap- 3 

\- plication of Matter. The Mind by a 
Thought can immediately alter the Mo- 
tion of the Blood and animal Spirits. 

Secondly ; if he means by the ſecond 1 . 
Part of the Propoſition, that the Soul 
wou d be cmploy'd about no more than 
one Idea or Senſation, if it had no more 
than one to cmploy it, which is all-T''can 
make of his Words ; it is indeed very 'Y 

| | ſhrewdly 7 
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ſhrewdly aid, and juſt as much to the 
purpoſe as the two firſt Propoſitions : 
therefore A. C. adds fourthly ; 

4. The Application of Matter to Mat. 
ter is ſo far the Cauſe of its changing 
its priſtine Mode, as without it twou'd 
not have recerv'd a new one: (this, if it 
was to the purpoſe, is not true ; becauſe 
Cod, or the humane Soul can at pleaſure, 
without the Intervention of Matter, 
change the Modes of it] /o the Applica- 
tion of an Idea to the Soul is the Cauſe of 
its receiving a particular Affection, 
which otherwiſe it wou'd not have been 
conſcious of. Admitting this laſt Obſer- 
vation to be true, it is nothing to the 
purpoſe. The Queſtion is, whether the 
Soul cannot voluntarily reflect upon J- 
deas, howſoever Ideas, whether upon 
Senſation of them, or Reflection upon 
them, may alter the Affections of the 


Soul: and whether, when it a&s, it is 


forc'd by any Ideas, or makes them only 


Motives of its vo/untary Exertion. We 


are as far from Demonſtration of the 
Paſſrueneſs of the Soul with reſpect᷑ to 
Action, as ever. The foregoing Premi- 

3 ſes, 
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random, how erroneous, or foreign to 
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ſes, which ought to be ſelf-evident 
Truths; and to have an immediate Re- 
ference to the Concluſion, in order to 
form a Demonſtration from them, are 
evidently, either falſe, or nothing at all 
to the purpoſe. Vet A. C. is ſo con- 


- vinc'd by them, that he ſays; zf theſe 


Premiſes be admitted true, the Conſe- 
quence which unavoidably follows, is, 
that the Soul is atted by the laſt Fudg- 
ment of the Underſtanding. It wou'd 
make one {ſmile to hear this Gentleman 
talk of Demonſtrations and Conſequences, 
which he ſeems to call every thing- by at 


the purpoſe ſoever it is; for his Premiſes 
as much demonſtrate Tranſub/tantiation, 
as the Point in queſtion. 

I have always found atheiſtical Unbe- 
lievers [and Fll prove A. C's Notion to 
be Atheiſm, before I have done] to be as 
credulous as the moſt ſuperſtitious Perſons 
in the World ; for they believe the moſt 
abſurd things upon the weakeſt Evidence, 
and in oppoſition to the plaineſt Truths 
and form their Notions on the moſt un- 
connected Ideas. Upon the Premiſes be- 

fore 
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fore laid down by A. C. he fancies that 


he has as clear an Idea, and is equally”. is. 


conſcious that his Soul is atted upon, 
[which in the immediately preceding 
Words he explains, by being exerted into 
Action] by Ideas, as that his Body is 
actuated by his Soul; that is, he is as 
clear that abſtraf#F Ideas, which are not 
Subſtances, can put the Body into Mo- 
tion, as that the Soul can. 

But leſt the foregoing Demonſtration 
(which is a ſtrange one indeed) ſhou'd 
not convince his Readers of the Truth of 
his Hypotheſis, he demonſtrates it other- 
Wile, thus; vig. 


It is admitted (he ſays) by his Oppo- P. 16. 


nents, that the Soul is paſſruve until and 
in its laſt Judgement. 

I know of none of his Opponents who 
admit this; I am ſure Dr. Clarke no 
where admits it. On the contrary, the 
Soul, as I have ſhewn above, is active 
even in the forming or receiving of Senſa- 
tions; vig. by the voluntary Applica 
tion of the Senſes to Objects more or 
leſs, to this, or to that Object as it pleaſes. 
This Experience proves to be Fact. 

2. 
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2. The Soul is always active in Re. 
fleftion [excepting perhaps in Ideprs and 
Madmen, who reflect very little, and 

ſeem to be govern'd wholly by the Im- 

pulſe of Senſe] tho' it is not always active 

in an equal Degree. In forming the 

Judgement it is indeed paſſive, i. e. in 

aſſenting to the Truth or Falſhood of a 

Propoſition upon precedent Ideas; or to 

the Fitneſs or Unfitneſs of an Action to 

be done. If this is all that A. C. means 

by the laſt Judgement, I grant the Soul 

is paſſive in it; and let him make what 4 
uſe he can of it to his Purpoſe : but if hge 

means any thing more, namely, the R.. 

ſolution of the Soul [drawn from, and 
accompanying the laſt Judgement] to do, ' 

or not to do a thing; in this I affirm the 

Soul to be free and active; it is then no 

longer paſſive Judgment, but voluntary | 
Choice. This Diſtinction being made to 
avoid quibbling, let him proceed. b 

. Firſt, the Action (lays A. C)) either 
mnſtantaneonſly follows that Laſt Judgement 4 

of the Underſtanding ; or, =. 
1 


2. There is a Suſpenſion of T, hought for 
ſome Time, and then the Soul is exerted 
z0 
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| = to Action, in correſpondence with the 
Al. Judgement of the Underſtanding 3 or, 


] 


unaſtected by any prior Fudgement of the 
Underftanding. | 

One of theſe three (he adds) muſt be 
the Caſe; and in each of them the Ac- 
tion is neceſſary. He demonſtrates it thus; 
VIS, 

Firſt, If, as by the firſt Suppoſition, 
the Attion inſtantaneouſly follows the laſt 
Judgement, that Action is as evidently the 
Conſequence of the laſt Fudgement, as the 
= Perception of an Object is the unavoidable 
Z Reſult of the Objects affetting the Soul, 
3 which is acknowledg'd neceſſary. 
his is more like reaſoning than any 
thing we have had yet (tho there is really 
nothing in it) and to it I anſwer ; 
I. Humane Action docs not ſo in- 
4 © Rtantaneouſly follow the laſt Judgement, 

as the Perception of an Object does the 
| Objects affecting the Soul: ſo this is 
2 begging the Queſtion. But if it did; 
28. It cannot be rightly argued, that 
2 where the Action does inſtantaneouſly fol- 
= low the Judgement, there the Action is 
L G not 
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3. The Soul acts independent of, and P. 15. 
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not free. For this is the Caſe with reſpe& | 
to the Agency of God, which neverthe- | 
leſs A. C. acknowledges to be free ; and 
it may be ſo, for ought he knows, in the 
Exertion of the humane Soul. And up- 
on Suppoſition of its being ſo, I might 
as well argue that that Senſation is volun- 
tary, which immediately follows any vo- 
luntary Act, as Heat upon my voluntary 
drinking a Quantity) of Spirits, or hot 
Liquors; as A. C. can argue that any | 
Action is Paſſion, which immediately 
follows the laſt Judgement, which is 3 

paſſrve. For as that which is voluntary 
may be inſtantaneouſly connected with ® 
that which is neceſſary, ſo that which is 
neceſſary may be inſtantaneouſly con- 
need with that which is voluntary. 

3. When in Men Actions ſeem inſtan- 

tancouſiy to follow the Perception of . 

deas, it is generally where there is little 
or no Reflection or Judgement made, as 
in Children, Idiots, and Men diſtracted, 
whoſe Motions are like the Spontaneity of 
Brutes, and ſcem to be the Impulſes of I 
deas, and to have but in them a ſmall 
Degree of Agency; and in ſome Caſes, 

| none 
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none at all. But the rational Actions of 
Men are not of this ſort; but are done 
with precedent Deliberation and Reflec- 
tion, which are voluntary ; and tho' the 
Judgement form'd upon voluntary Deli- 
beration and Reflection be neceſſary, and 
Action follow more or leſs immediately, 
this is no Conſequence at all of the Ac- 
tion i being neceſſary ; becauſe it is quite 
different from the Judgement which pre- 
ceded it; and has no other relation to it 
than Concomitancy. I take it to be hu- 
mane Imperfection, that a Man is forc'd 
to reflect long and de/rberate in doing 
many of his Actions; 2. e. he cannot per- 
form them rationally, without chuſing to 
do ſo: and as precedent Deliberation is, 
tho a Token of Imperfection, a certain 
Proof of the Action deliberated upon be- 
ing voluntary; ſo if his Abilities were 
ſuch, that he cou'd both Judge and act 
inſtantancouſly, and yet with Reaſon, in 
all his Actions, as more perfect Agents 
probably can, and as he himſelf ſeems to 


Moment, or of an indifferent Nature, 
and which require little or no precedent 
I G 2 Re- 


do in many Actions which are of leaſt 
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Reflection; it wou'd by no means hence 
follow that ſuch an Improvement of hu- 
mane Faculties wou'd be inconſiſtent with 
Freedom of acting, or that his Actions, 
which anſtantaneouſly follow'd his laſt 
Judgement were not free. 

A. C. goes on; the fecond Suppoſt- 
tion be true, the Action is without doubt 
the Conſequence of the laſt Fudgement of 
the Soul before that Suſpenſion of Thought ; 
or a new Judgement formd on the old 
Premiſes, which muſt ſtill be allow'dthe 
laſt Fudgement of the Underſtanding. 

This Argument is not at all to the pur- 

' poſe; for an Action may be the Conſe- 
quence of a Judgement, without follow- 
ing it neceſſarily. And farther, A. C. is 
to reconcile Suſpenſion of Action by the 
Mind, with Neceſſity of Action. If the 
Action neceſſarily follow'd the laſt Judge- 
ment, tis evident there cou'd be no S#f- 
penſion, no not for a Moment, any more 

than there is Suſpenſion in a Balance whe- 
ther it ſhon'd move, when a Weight is q 
fix d to one End of it. Therefore, tho'itis © 
not a Conſequence that all Action muſt Þ 
be neceſſary, which inſtantaneouſly fol- 
lows 
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lows the Judgement ; yet it is a Conſe- 
quence, that if Actions were neceſſary 
they wou'd inſtantaneouſly, without any 
Suſpenſion, follow the Judgement which 
neceſſarily determin'd the Exertion of 
them; as natural Effects do their Cauſes ; 
and as Perception inſtantaneouſly follows 
the I-7preſſion of an Object, wherein there 
is no Sxſpenſ/con in the perceptive Faculty; 
as (ſuppoſe) whether I ſhou'd ſee or hear, 


when the Objects of theſe Senſes affect 


the Soul. 

So that the Mind, when it has form'd 
its wat Fmlgowcnr, upon which the Event 
= ſhewsthar it does act, having ftill a Power 
= within it to /#/pend the Action for a 
longer or a ſhorter Time; this, I think, 
is an infallible Proof of its acting volun- 
tarily; the Will, which causd the Su 
pbenſion, and of which there is no other 
Cauſe, being the imumediate and efficient 
= Cauſe of the Action. This is largely 

Fidv'd in the Defenſe of humane Liberty 
Z againſt Cato's Letters, P. 114,115, 116, 
is 117. 2 Aft 
ſt The Proof of the third Suppoſition 
which A. C. offers is ſtrange Reaſoning 
Ss In- 
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indeed. He ſays; F the Soul afts in- 
dependent of any prior Judgement of the 
Underſtanding, its Action is involuntary, 
(having nothing to determine it) and con- 
ſequently neceſſary. 

This Argument is an Heap of Errors 
and Contradictions. _ 

1. If the Soul acts from the mere 
Efficiency of its Mill to act, without re- 
gard to any prior Judgement, Conſidera- 
tion or Motive, as is apparent in a thou- 
ſand Actions of an indifferent Nature, is 
its Action therefore involuntary? Can- 
not I open or ſhut my Eyes; ſit down, or 
Wall; lie down, or riſe; move any of 
my Limbs, or not move them, merely 
becauſe I ill to do ſo? Or can Neceſſi- 
ty determine me to open and ſhut my 
Eyes, ſit down and walk (which are con- 
trary Actions) almoſt in the ſame Mo- 
ment, without any external or apparent 


Motive for me to do ſo? If my Actions 9 


then are determin'd by my Mill, they are 
not determin'd by nothing. 

2. If nothing determines humang Ac- 
tions, how does it thence follow that 
they are neceſſary The true Conſe- 
quence 
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quence certainly is, that Men cannot act 
at all, if nothing determines them to act. 
This is ſelf-evident. No; but ſays A. C. 
if they are determin'd by nothing at all, 
they are neceſſary, i. e. they are deter- 
mind by Neceſſity, they are the Effect of | 
neceſſary Cauſes : and is this being deter- | 
min'd by nothing at all? it is much truer 
that A. C's Propoſition is prov'd by no- 
thing at all. But, 

3. Tho' the laſt Judgement of Man's 
Underſtanding does not compel him to 
act, yet in moral and rational Actions he 
does not act independent of Reaſons and 
S Motives, upon which his Judgement of 
the Fitneſs of Actions is form'd. It is the 
Property and Perfection of a rational A- 
gent to act upon precedent rational Mo- 
tives and Conſiderations. Reaſon is gi- 
ven us to direct our Chozce aright. But it 
is no Conſsquence, that, becauſe we 
make 8 Ground of our Actions, 
our Actions are not free, 

I have prov d above, that the more ra- 
tionally Men act, the more freely they 
act; and A. C. confeſſeth, that God is 
an Agent, and acts freely, tho yet he never 
2 acts 
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indeed. He ſays; if the Soul afts in- 
dependent of any prior Fudgement of the 
Underſtanding, its Action is involuntary, 
(having nothing to determine it) and con- 
ſequently neceſſary. 
This Argument is an Heap of Errors 
and Contradictions. Eta 
1. If the Soul acts from the mere 
Efficiency of its Mill to act, without re- 
gard to any prior Judgement, Conſidera- 
tion or Motive, as is apparent in a thou- 
ſand Actions of an indifferent Nature, is 
its Action therefore in voluntary? Can- 


not I open or ſhut my Eyes; fit down, or 


Wall; lie down, or riſe; move any of 
my Limbs, or not move them, merely 
becauſe I ill to do ſo? Or can Neceſſe- 
ty determine me to open and ſhut my 
Eyes, fit down and walk (which are con- 
trary Actions) almoſt in the ſame Mo- 
ment, without any external or apparent 
Motive for me to do ſo? If my Actions 


then are determin'd by my Will, they are 


not determin'd by nothing. 

2. If nothing determines humang Ac- 
tions, how does it thence follow that 
they are neceſſary * The true Conſe- 

quence 
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quence certainly is, that Men cannot a& 


at all, if nothing determines them to act. 


This is ſelf- evident. No; but ſays A. C. 
if they are determin'd by nothing at all, 
they are neceſſary, i. e. they are deter- 
min'd by Neceſſity, they are the Effect of 
neceſſary Cauſes : and is this being deter- 
mind by nothing at all? it is much truer 


that A. C's Propoſition is provd by n 


thing at all. But, 

3. Tho' the laſt Judgement of Man's 
Underſtanding does not compel him to 
act, yet in moral and rational Actions he 
does not act independent of Reaſons and 
Motives, upon which his Judgement of 
the Fitneſs of Actions is form'd. Ir is the 
Property and Perfection of a rational A- 
gent to act upon precedent rational Mo- 
tives and Conſiderations. Reaſon is gi- 
ven us to dirc our Chozce aright. But it 


is no Co uence, that, becauſe we 
make Rea 


our Actions are not free, 
I have prov'd above, that the more ra- 


| Fionally Men act, the more freely they 


at; and A. C. confeſſeth, that God is 
an Agent, and acts freely, tho yet he never 


2 acts 


the Ground of our Actions, 
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acts (unleſs in things in their own Nature 
mndifferent) by mere Will, but always 
upon the Motives of immutable Reaſon. 
Tis then very unreaſonable to argue, that 
the more perfect humane Nature is; the 
more like unto the divine Nature by the 
Participation of Reaſon ; and the more we 
act, like God, upon the Principles and Mo- 
tives of Reaſon, we are therefore not free 
in thoſe very Actions, in which we moſt 
reſemble the perfect Liberty of the divine 
Agency. 

If any thing can farther ſhew a more 
perverſe way of arguing againſt the plain- 
eſt Evidence of the thing ; it is that which 
follows. 


A Perſon (ſays A. C.) judges it beſt 


for him to walk; and in order to prove 


that he has a Liberty of afting, in direct 
Oppoſition to that laſt Fudgement, he ſits 
ſtill. Tis plain (adds A. C.) the Perſon 
is neceſſitated ſo to do from the influencing 
Pleaſure he receives from that Act, 
which compels him to abſtain from what 
he before thought reaſonable. 

Can any thing be more evident than 


that in the foregoing Inſtance the mere 


Will 
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Hill of the Perſon is the Cauſe of his. t 
ting ſtill? What Medium can poſſibly 
be conceiv'd betwixt his /aſt Fudgement 
of the Reaſonableneſs of walking, which 
is here oppos d, and his Mill which oppo- 
ſeth it? IH A. C. was not greatly blinded 
with Prejudice, he would fee that the 22. 
Auenc ing Pleaſure which he aſſigns for 
the Cauſe of acting againſt his Judgement, 
is the Pleaſure only of acting by mere 
Mill, of gratifying his Mill in oppoſition 
to Reaſon, or acting, as it is call'd, by 
mere Wilfulneſs. For had it been not 
only unreaſonable, but alſo uneaſy or 
painful for the Perſon 7o ſit, he might 
ſtill have ſate, to ſhew his Liberty of 
acting by mere Will and Pleaſure ; and 
then according to A. C. the influencing 
Pleaſure compelling him to act, woud 
have been the influencing Pleaſure of 
Pain. How many Men do a thouſand 
Actions contrary both to Reaſon and 
their Eaſe, merely out of Milfulneſs? 
A. C. therefore, when he put the Inſtance 
which confutes his Notion, had better 
have ſaid roundly, as Cato did (P. 179.) 
H that 
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that the Perſon was neceſſitated by his 
Will to act. 

In concluſion, A. C. endeavours to 
obviate ſome ObjeQions againſt the Ne- 
ceſlity of humane Actions; as, 

Firſt, that it is à debaſing the Soul to 
make it paſſive. He thinks it is not; 
and that the humane Soul is ſuperior to 
Brutes, by being atted upon in a more di- 
verſify d manner. But he does not con- 
ſider that the Notion of the Neceſſity of 
humane Actions makes Men more miſe- 
rable by Nature than the Beaſts are; be- 
cauſe the greateſt Part of Men are made 
miſerable by thoſe Vices, of which the 
brute Creatures are not capable. 

As the irrational Animals have leſs Li- 
berty in their Actions than Men have; 


ſo they have not ſo much occaſion for 


it, as being not endued with moral Fa- 
culties, nor with thoſe Paſhons of hu- 
mane Nature, which require a Power in 
the humane Mind to direct them, and 
make them ſubſervient to the Ends de- 
ſign d to be promoted by them. 

Humane Paſſions, when unreſtrain d 
and impetuous, are both more miſchie- 


vous 
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vous to Mankind, and more tormenting 
to the Perſons actuated by them, than 
thoſe of Brutes are: and Man muſt be in 
the moſt wretched Condition, if he is ir- 


reſiſtably carried on by the Force of his 


Appetites and Paſſions, into all the Vices 
and Enormities which he commits ; and 
which cannot but excite in him great 
Pain and Uneaſineſs, as being contrary 
to that Reaſon of his Nature which tells 
him, and by which he cannot but ſee and 
know, that what he does is vile, baſe and 


wrong, and deſtructive of all true Happi- 


na: » 

The Extenſiveneſs of his Faculties, 
which A. C. aſſigns for his Preheminence 
above the Beaſts, is the Ground only of 
making him more miſerable than them, 
if he has no power to make uſe of his 
Reaſon, which is the only means of ren- 
dering him more happy than they are. 

To be endued with Reaſon, and yet to 
be conſcious, to know and to feel that it 


is trampled upon, inſulted and abuſed 


by inordinate Appetites and Paſſions, 
without having it in our power to reſcue 
gurſelves from ſuch a wretched State, 

H 2 and 
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and to make ourſelves happy by acting 
agrecably to the beſt and higheſt Faculty 
_ of our Nature, is a moft intolerable Sla- 
very: and Man had much better be de · 
veſtcd of his Reaſon; and not be com- 
ſcious of the Immorality and Iniquity of 
his Actions, which cannot but more. or: 
leſs diſtract and torment Him, whilſt any / 
Reaſon is left in him to reflect upon! 
them; than to have it only to augment 
his Miſery, without its being able to caſe 
or deliver him, by ſubduing his Paſſions; 
and rendering his Actions conformable to 
the Dictates of a rational Nature, 

But on the other hand, "ſuppoſe Man 
to have it in his power to dere his rea. 
foning and moral Faculty to the Conduct 
of his Actions, he is then mueh prefera- 
ble to the brute Creatures; is capable of 
Happineſs which they cannot enjoy; and | 
may make his Appetites and Paſſions In- 
ſtruments of real and laſting Felicity; and 
is miſerable only thro' his own Fault, 
and thoſe Crimes which he may prevent, 
and by whick he is made uneaſy that he 
may prevent them: and tho” he cannot 
be ſecure from the natural Evils of Life, 
yet 


But as Vice and moral Evil are but empty 
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yet he may be free from the much greater 
Unhappineſs of Vice and moral Evil. 


Names on Suppoſition of the Neceſſity of 
humane Actions; ſo it wou d be abſurd 
on this Suppoſition, that the Author of 
Nature ſhou d make the Uneaſineſs of 
Renpeſe and Self-condemnationto attend 
the Commiſſion of moral Evil, of Mar- 
der or Injuſtioe, any more than the a- 
cidental hurting another in his Body or 
Fortune, or even the taking away his Lite 
or Eſtate; by the Execution of Laws. 
Fhere is:evidently no more Reaſon far the 
Pain of Remorfe in tke one Caſe than in 
the other: and it is unaccountable that 
God ſhouid fo frame the Mind (if ated 
upon by noc ſfury Canfes) as to have the 
ſame: uneaſy Conſcionſneſs of Guilt: in 
doing Wrong or Exil, as it won d have, 


if the doing of it proceeded from Clies 


and voluntary Agencx. 

The Argument holds with equal Force 
in reſpect of the Pleaſure of Se/f-4pprota- 
tion ariſing from the Conſciouſneſs of 
doing or having done virtuous, brave 


ſure 


A benefirent Adtions; of which Plea- 
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ſure we have no Senſation, either from 


Actions of an indifferent Nature, or from 


things in which we are paſſiue. Has any 
one the ſame ward Satisfaction and 


Self-delight from the Exerciſe of riding 
(ſuppoſe) or in having a quick or ſtrong. 
Eyeſight; as he has in being apright and 
charitable ; in having ſerv'd his Country ; 
in being a Friend to Mankind by the moſt . 
benevolent Principles and Conduct; and 
in promoting the Intereſt of true Religion 
by a rational Worſhip of God, and the 
Practiſe of moral Duties? Vet upon Sup- 
poſition of humane Actions being ne- 
ceſſary, there is no more real Virtue or 
Merit in the one than in the other, and 


conſequently no more real Ground to be 
pleas d with ourſelves, or to be com- 
mended by others for the one than for 
the other. I ſnou d be glad to ſee any of 
the Aſſertors of Fate give a direct and ſa» 


tisfactory Anſwer to theſe Objections a 


gainſt their Notion. 

Secondly, A. C. argues that the Doctrine 
of Free Mill will not account for the Ori- 
gin of Evil, becauſe God foreknowing 
the evil Actions of Men, and nat reſtrain- 
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ing them by his Omnipotence, is the 
Cauſe of them. 
This Argument ſuppoſes that Free Will 
cannot be communicated by God unto 
Men, without charging himſelf with their 
Abuſe of it; and becauſe God has been 
ſo good, as to put it in Men's power to 
advance their Natures to all the moral 
Perfection they are capable of, by the Ex- 
erciſe of ſo excellent a Faculty, as the 
Will; and which in the very Nature of 
it ſuppoſes a Power of doing Evil as well 
as Good; therefore He is the Doer of all 
the Evil effected by it. If Men were 


deprivd of the phyſical Power of doing 


Evil, they wou d alſo have no power of 
doing well; and ſo the very Ground of 
that moral Happmeſs, which Will was 
given to procure for us, wou'd be taken 
away. Hence it appears that moral Evil 
can have no other Origin than the hu- 
mane Will; for Will being ſuppos d in an 
imperfect Agent, the Foundation of Evil 
is thereby laid as well as of Good, and it 
cannot be otherwiſe: and God's Fore- 
knowledge of humane Actions cannot al- 
ter the Nature of Liberty at all, or make 
I him 
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him the efficient Cauſe of them; any 
more than his Knowledge of neceſſary 
Truth makes him the Cauſe of its Ex- 
iſtence: as all Truth wou d be the ſame, 
whether God knew it or not; fo all Hu- 
mane Actions would be the fame, he- 
ther God foreknew them or not. 

Thirdly, A. C. concludes : To admit 
that any created Beiug can act in a man- 
ner contrary to what it does, or fulfil any 
other End, is, I apprebend, tantamount 
to allowing it to be independent of the 
Deity ; and conſequently, to have it in 
its Election and Power to thwart the 
Schemes of the great Author and Super- 


mntendant af all things; and thereby to 


bring Good and Evil on itſelf, and the 
reſt uf the Creation hat Contradic- 
tion more irreconcileable, than that any 
thing fhou'd reſiſt his Mill, for whoſe 
Good Pleaſure, and by whoſe Power alone 
zt was created ! 

All this is nothing but ſuppoſing (with- 
out proving) it a Contradiction that God 
ſhou'd endue the humane Mind, or any 
Creature, with Liberty of Action. For 
if Liberty is a Perfection poſſible to be 

| COIN- 
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communicated to any Creature, it fol- 
lows from the Nature of the Thing, that 
it muſt be in the Power and Election of 
the Agent, to act in a manner contrary 
to what it does, and to fulfil another 
End. But this Liberty does not at all 
infer that Man is independent of the Dei- 
ty; any more than the Power of break- 
ing humane Laws infers that Subjects 
are independent of their Governors. Man 
is ever ſubject to the providential Govern- | 
ment of God, and accountable to him 
for his Actions; and, as he does Good 
or Evil to himſelf or others, is liable to 
receive Rewards or Puniſhments. This 
ſufficiently ſhews the Dependency of 
Man upon God, and as much fo, as if 
his Actions were neceſſary. For as in 
the latter Caſe, he would depend upon 
God as an Iuſtrument only in the hands 
of an Agent ; or, as the inanimate Cre- 
ation depends upon him, merely as a 
Machine upon the Framer and Director 
of it; ſo in the former Caſe he depends 
upon God as a moral Governor, Who ſu- 
perintends his Actions, and from whom 
he has Reaſon to expect to be recom- 

1 pens d 
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pens'd according to his Works; to be 
made happy by obeying his Laws, or to 
be made miſerable if he diſobeys them; 
and no Power whatſoever can deliver 
him out of God's hands. Is ſuch a Crea- 
ture then independent of God? On the 
contrary, as his Subjection to God's pro- 
vidential Government and final Judg- 
ment is the - greateſt, ſo it is the only 
Dependency which a rational Creature 
as ſuch can be under unto God. 

Nor again, is it any Conſequence of 
Liberty, that Man will have it in his 
Election and Power to thwart the 
Schemes, or reſiſt the Will of the great 
Author of his Being. The very Sappo- 
ſition of God's enduing him with Li- 
berty is a Contradiction to this Conſe- 
quence, which A. C. argues moſt weakly 
that it infers. For, ſuppoſing humane 
Liberty, it muſt be ſuppos d from the 
Nature of it, that the Vill of God, and 
the Scheme of his Government form'd by 
it, is a moral Providence and Superinten- 


dency, like that of a rational Monarch 


over his Subjets, who gives them Laws 
( which they have Power to obſerye or 
I not) 
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not) enjoining Obedience to them, and 
eſtabliſhing them with the Sanction of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments: and it cannot 
but be ſuppoſed to be God's Mill, when 
he inveſted humane Nature with Lzber- 
ty and Volition, that Man's Will ſhould 
be the immediate and efficient Cauſe of 
his Actions; and that he ſhould freely 
chooſe either Good or Evil: it is a Con- 
tradiction to ſuppoſe otherwiſe. So that 
whether we act agrecably to the Laws of 
God, or contrary to them, we do not 
thwart the Scheme of his Creation, or 
reſiſt the Will of his Providence in the 
Government of the World ; becauſe it is 
his Will that we ſhould at freely, and 
have it in our Power either fo do or not 
to do his Commandments; that he may 
appear to be a moral and righteous Go- 
vernor, by rewarding thoſe who chooſe 
to do that which is right and good; and 
by puniſhing thoſe who fully commit 
Evil. 
If A. C. means nothing by God's Will, 

but his particular expreſs Laws which he 
has commanded to be obſerv'd, and 
which the Notion of Liberty ſuppoſes a 
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Power to reſiſt ; then his Reaſoning is a 
childiſh Quibble: And it is fo far from 
being 4 Contradiction that any Thing 
ſhould reſiſt this Will, that it is abſurd 
thar God ſhou'd propoſe or manifeſt any 
Thing to be his Mill unto Men, unleſs 
he had given them Liberty to do or not 
do it. To what Purpoſe is it for God to 
make known to Man, that any Thing is 
his Will which he wou'd have him t da, 
if he has no Power not to do it? But b 
if A. C. means (as he ought to do) that 
Will of God by which in his Wiſdom he 
form'd the Scheme, and appointed the 
End of his Creation and Government of 
rational Creatures, this End is anſwer'd, 
and the divine Providence has its deſign'd 
Effet, whether we do Good or Evil: 
becauſe God's Original Will and Deſign 
was, that all his zatzonal Creatures ſhould 
| be happy or miſerable by their own vo- 
3 {untary Actions and Behaviour. 
And as this Power in Man of acting 
f Fieely either Good or Evil, is the very E/- ; 
ſence and Graund of all Morality and N 
Religion; without which God can no 
more be worſhip'd by Men, than by 
Stocks 
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Stocks and Stones; and as all Picty and 
Adoration of God by Prayers, Praiſes 
and Thankſzivings, is no more real Re- 
ligion, if perform d without Choice or 
Mill, than the Mechanical Motions of 
inanimate Bodies, the Noiſe of the Air, 
or the inarticulate Sounds of Brutes can 
be call'd Piety or religious Mor ſbip: 1a 
the denying of humane Liberty dos moſt 
evidently leave Man to live without God 


zu the World, and in a State of rank A. 


«zheiſm. For it is prov'd, that it is im- 
abe him to pay any proper Wor- 
ſbip God, without doing it by Inten- 
tion, Choice and Mill; and the Doctrine 
of Fate and Neceſſity does alſo take away 
the Ground of the divine Judgement in 
conferring Rewards and Puniſhments, by 
taking away all oral Obligations, and 
the Diſtinction betwixt Virtue and Vice, 
Good and Evil, on which it is found- 
ed. So that the inevitable Conſequence 
of the wretched Hypotheſis which this 
unhappy Writer maintains, is downright 
Irreligion and Atheiſm. 

I ſhall, for a Concluſion, leave with 
this Gentleman A. C. the Words of that 

Yo great- 
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greateſt Maſter of Reaſon that ever liv'd, 
the late Dr. Clarke, who ends his Re- 
marks upon the Philoſophical Enquiry 


concerning humane Liberty, in this man- 
ner; vig. © I cannot make an End, with- 
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out carneſtly deſiring this Author ſeri- 
ouſly to conſider with himſelf, what 
it is that he has all this Time been 
pleading for. For, though it might 
be ſupposd poſhble, that, among ne- 
ceſſary Agents, a Sort of a Machine of 
Government might be carried on by 
ſuch Meights and Springs of Rewards 
and Puniſhments, as Clocks and Watch- 
es (ſuppoſing them 0 feel what is 
done to them) are rewarded and pu- 
niſh'd withal ; yet in Truth and Rea- 
lity, according to this Suppoſition, 
there is nothing intrinſically good or 


evil, there is nothing perſonally juſt 


or unjuſt, there is no Behavior of 
rational Creatures in any Degree ac- 
ceptable or unacceptable to God Al. 
mighty. Conſider the Conſequence 
of this. Superſtition and Bigotry 
(Things very Mechanical, as well as 
very Miſchievaus to Mankind) can 
never 
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t never be rooted out, but by perſua- 
« ding Men to look upon themſelves as 
ce rational Creatures, and to implant in 
<« their Minds rational Notions of Reli- 
te gion: Religion there can be none, 


ce without a moral Difference of Things: 


* ͤ moral Difference of Things there 
e cannot be, where there is no Place 
« for Action; and Action there can be 
« none, without Liberty. 
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ded: Being Notes on ſome peculiar Texts; with Diſcourſes and 
Obſervations on the following Subjects; wiz. 1. Of the Quotations 
from the Old Teſtament in the Apocrypha. 2. Of the Septuagint 
Verſion of the Bible; and the Difference between the Citations, as 
they lie in the New Teſtament, and the Original Paſſages in the Old. 
3. Chriſtians not bound by any Authority of the Law of Moſes in the 
Ten Commandments, 4. Of the Doxology at the End of the Lord's- 
Prayer: Of bleſſing the Euchariſtical Elements, and of Grace before 
and after Meat. 5. The Son of God knows the Hearts of Men; 
and, of Anger, Catechiſing, ec. 6. A-Paſlige in Biſhop Pearſon 
on the Creed; and another in Biſhop Patrick's Commentaries exa- 
min'd. 7. Of the Soul; its Immortality, Immateriality, &c. with 
the Impoſſibility of proving a Future Stare by the Light of Nature 
and of the Place where good Men ſhall dwell after the Reſurrection. 
By Joſeph Hallet Jun. 


VI. Cyropedia: or, the Inſtitution of Cyrus. By Xenophon. Tranſ- 
lated from the Greek by the late Honourable Maurice Aſhley Eſq; 
To which is prefixed, a Pretace, by way of Dedication, to the Right 
Honourable the Lady Elizabeth Harris. In Two Volumes, 


